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C. HALL. 


" TeLt my niece, Miss Geraldine—I mean, tell Mrs. Lee- | 


son—that as soon as she has put off her bridal and put on 
her travelling-dress, I wish to see her,” said Mrs. Gascoigne 
to her maid, who had not answered her bell until she had 
rung it twice. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the flushed maiden, who was 
bowed out with white satin ribbon, as if she too were just 
made a bride. 

Mrs. Gascoigne, a lady of some five-and-fifty years, who 
had been a wife for a year and a widow for ten, was occu- 
pied after her own fashion. She was seated at a table in 
her dressing-room, and upon it was her open desk. Her 
long narrow features were pinched intu a mean expression ; 
her hair grew thinly above her brow; and yet it was short 
and frizzed, as if it had not the heart to grow long. Her lips 
were thin and compressed, betokening, however, secresy 
rather than firmness. I have noted ugly mouths, still of a 
bland and generous formation, but I never saw a mouth 
like Mrs. Gascoigue’s that was no\indicative of meanness 
and subterfuge. Her eyes werg fine— 1at is to sag well set 


| 


i! 


| nomore. You, Geraldine, were my god-child 


and of a good color; but their expression Ts unpreasitis S|, 


it was sharp and suspicious™Hterdress was neither good 


nor becoming, and she had flung aside the silver favor in- | 


dicative of the motive that had drawn her from her own 


home. A faded purse of blue and white was between her | 


fingers, and into it she had dropped some guineas—not 


sovereigns, but old-fashioned golden guineas—which she | 


had, as it were, purloined from her own desk. She shook 
them once or twice, and an unconscious smile disturbed the 
gravity of her face—it was evident that she loved the gol- 
den chimes. Then she picked one out, and put it into its 
secret hiding-place in her desk. “ Forty-nine,” she said to 
herself—" forty-nine will go as far with a foolish girl as 
fifty; but it’s an odd number—she may wonder why it 
was not fifty.” Another was taken from the purse and re- 
turned to the drawer. A moment’s pause—she looked out 
a third, a fourth; weighed it for a moment on her well- 
practised finger—it was a thought light, so she exchanged 
it for one that pleased her better, and it was dropped into 
the hoard. Another—she chinked the purse again. “ Forty- 
five good guineas—forty and five,” she repeated—" hum! 
quite enough to commence a private purse for the wife of 
a young banker ;” and she shut it to with a determined snap. 

“May I come in, dear aunt ?”’ said a sweet voice at the 
door—" may I come in ?” 

Until the desk was shut and locked she made no answer; 
and then, affecting not to have recognized tones the sweet- 
ness of which told upon every ear, as the joyful bells sound 
upon the summer air, she inquired, “ Who is there ?” 

" Me, aunt—Geraldine,” answered the same music. 

"O yes, dear, come in,” said Mrs. Gascoigne. For a mo- 
ment she looked with pride upon the young and lovely be- 
ing who had that day committed her entire destiny into 
the hands of one who had promised, with his whole heart 
and soul, to “love her, comfort her, honor and keep her in 
sickness and in health; and, forsaking all others, keep him 
only unto her so long as they both should live.” 

“Why, dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Gascoigne, as the mind 
returned to its old habits, “what a deal of money that 
dress must have cost! it is a real pity to hack it travelling; 
areal pity. Dear Geraldine, have you no turned silk you 
could wear on the journey ?—eh !” 


"You know, aunt, I brought Henry no fortune, so mam- | 


ma thought the least thing I might have was a handsome 
wardrobe ;” and she looked as much annoyed as she could 
have been with any thing on such a day. 

* Ah, dear—well, that’s true: I suppose your poor mother 
seraped together all she could to make up the trousseau, 
and has no little purse to give you, eh?” 


} 


} 


| 


] 


| 


| 


“My dear mother,” replied the bride—and the ready 
tears rose to her eyes—"has indeed done every thing to 
make me happy—I was going to say independent—but 
every woman is dependent upon her husband ; and Henry is 


so gentle and affectionate, | have no fear that he will make | 
me feel he was rich and | was poor. Mamma gave me ten | 


guineas, and,” added the feir girl, (she had not numbered 


| nineteen summers,) with a proud air, "it will be a long 


time before I spend all that.” 

"That's my own Geraldine—keep it, dear 
it—keep it. Gold grows by the keeping; it does not rust or 
mildew—keep it; it is power—all that man or woman 
wants. I know that—by wanting it, Geraldine. Ay, you 
may smile, and I dare say your mother and all of them 
think it not true: poor Mr. Gascoigne left me enough, but 
called after 


don’t spend 


me—and I must say that you have been as good and as af- 
fectionate as if | had made you a present every birthday, 
which, perhaps, I might have done had I not been afraid 
you would have married your cousin Arthur Harewell.” 

* My dearest aunt!” ejaculated Geraldine, in a tone of 
surprise. 

"Oh, yes! I know he was very fond of you; but T hate 
every one of the Harewells; they are as poor as church 


| mice, and yet as proud of their intellect as if they had been 
every one city members, Now, my dear, I am going to tell ¢ 


yea seat, which I mest not have you tell Henry; your 
own secrets you may tell him, if you are foolishly fond of 
talking, but as this is my secret you have no right to tell it.” 

* No,” said Geraldine, somewhat hastily, “I will not tell 
him your secret, aunt. I have no right to do that, I think.” 

* Certainly not, my dear; all men have odd notions, and 
it is a fuolish thing to tell them every nonsense; it makes 
them think little of us women, to Keep up a Uit'e-tatue 
about every trifle.” 

Geraldine gave no reply to this. She had made up her 
mind to tell Henry every thing; this was her own right- 
minded impulse ; for her mother, a quiet, amiable, fashion- 
ably-thinking woman, fancied she performed her duty 
when she sent Geraldine to a boarding-school, heard } r 
play and sing, and saw her dance during the vacations; 
restricted her own expenditure in all things that she might 
have the best masters, and be as well dressed as girls who 
had ten times her fortune—a sure way to enfeeble the 
mind—took it for cranted that, as she knew her catechism, 
had been confirmed, and went every Sunday to church, her 
religious education was such as to befit the high ealling of 
a christian; and had never spoken to her of the duties a 
woman is called upon to fulfil as wife and mother, until 


about a week previous to the wedding-day, when she told | 


her to be affectionate and forbearing, and “not to forget 
her own dignity.” 


"Well, my dear Geraldine,” resumed. Mrs. Gascoigne, 


"T have here a little present for you; just enough to pre- | 


vent your running to your husband's pocket every moment ; 


but you must not tell him a word about uw—it is my secret. 


If he or your mother were to know I had scraped together 
fifty—no, five-and-forty— guineas for you, they would ex- 


pect me to go on giving; and the more you give, the more | 
you may. So, take it with my blessing, child, and take care | 


of it; spend it secretly for any little thing you may want, 
and say nothing about it.” 

Geraldine was really surprised and pleased; she had 
never in all her life had so much money of her own, and 
least of all had she expected it from her “stingy aunt.” 


| She reiterated her thanks most sincerely ; and little thought 
|| she had taken the first step towards deceiving her husband 


and working her own misery. 


i 
Remember,” repeated Mrs. Gascoigne, “ remember, it 


is my secret, and you have promised ; you cannot conceive 


| how I should suffer if you broke your word.” 


Again Geraldine kissed her, and bade her affectionately 
farewell—not before she had been twice summoned by her 


bridesmaids. 
"I might as well,” said this dangerous monitor, as she 


} pected to” 


took her seat by the window to observe the departing car- 
riages, “] might as well have taken back that odd five; 
and then the ten her mother gave her would have just 
made up the fifty. [hope she'll take care of it, poor dear 
child! There she goes, and her cousin, Arthur Harewell, 
handing her in! Well, I shall conceive it my duty to give 
Henry Leeson a hint to look after his prety w'fe when 
Master Harewell is in the way. It is a very queer world 
we live in!” 

The people who make the world “queer,” as they call 
it, are the first to complain of this queerness ; and so it was 
with Mrs. Gascoigne. Her own marriage had been entirely 
dictated by interested motives. She married a rich old 
miser for the sake of his wealth, when she was past forty; 
and upon her “ queer” ways his “queer ways” became en- 
grafied. Geraldine’s match pleased her, ecause Mr. Leeson 
was rich; and she fancied her god-child had inherited her 
disposition, 4ecause she had disearded a poor cousin, whom 
she believed, erroneously, she loved, and married a wealthy 
man, Whom she, as erroneously, believed she did not love. 
If Geraldine Aad chaneed to like and wed her poor cousin, 
Mrs. Gascoigne would never have given ber five-and-forty 
pence. 

Geraldine had escaped systematic corruption; she loved 
music afl dancing for their own sakes, and never cared a 
great deal for creating a sensation. She, of course, desired 
to be laved; but she never degraded affection by ealcula- 
tion. She would have paused, certainly, before she wedded 
poverty; but she would not have married simply because 
her lover was rich. So far she was tolerably right; but, un- 
fortunately, many mothers, and hers among the number, 
have confused notions as to the boundaries of the delicate 
and indelicate. Iflove is mentioned, instead of impressing 
the young mind with a just idea of iis sacred nature, its 
holy attributes, its natural impulses, it is dismissed with 
an "Oh fie!” or a reproving look, which at once assures 
the daughter that her mother cannot be her confidant, and 
thus a mother loses a strong-hold in her child’s mind; 
whereas, making it the subject of conversation, speaking 
of it as an event on which much of the happiness or misery 
of afier-life depends, would strengthen the reasoning pow- 
ers against its undue influence, and, while subduing its vio- 
lence, lead to its being considered in its more holy and 
sacred bearings. 

Geraldine’s mother would have almost blushed herself 
at mentioning a husband to her, in the abstract; and yet 
she could not fail to perceive to what the hint of, " Geral- 
dine, wear your blue and white, and let Esther dress your 
hair; I want you to look particularly well to-night” tend- 
ed; for this was done when only one eldest son was ex- 
How much os 
the dignity of truth, with which every British mother 
ought to be crowned, is sacrificed to those petty arts; how 
much misery ensured by domestic duties feebly sustained! 

"T hope,” said her mother, “I hope and pray you may 
and she meant what she said, but she 


, 


come in and try his new flute.’ 


make a good wife ;” 
had never adopted the means to make her one. 

Geraldine read over the marriage ceremony, thought for 
a moment how harsh that word “obey” sounded, then 
wondered she had thought so; “it would be so easy to 
obey one she loved as she loved Henry; obedience would 
be pleasure ;” and su she closed the book. Her nature was 
very timid. She had little strength of either body or mind, 
but she had much affection, a gentle yielding temper, and 
wished to do right in all things. Her husband had settled 
a handsome independence upon her‘in ease of his death; 
but the idea of wanting any thing while he lived she had 
put far from her. Although induced by her selfish aunt to 
it had never entered 


. 


promise not to mention her fatal gift, 


| into her head that she was doing wrong in keeping a secret 


from her husband. 

Six months had elapsed since Geraldine became the wife 
of Henry Leeson. She was established in a pretty house 
at the " West End;” had a chariot of the newest build, a 
pair of unexceptionable bays, a very tall footman, and a 


, 
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very little page ; went sometimes to the opera, presided at 
a small dinner-party, and assisted at a soirée, with infinite 
propriety; and so liberally had her husband ministered 


even to her fancies that she had only spent five guineas of 

e " py | 
her store. She had told him of her mother’s gift, but re- | 
Her cousin had come to | 


mained silent as to her aunt's. 
town to “keep his terms,” and her aunt had succeeded her 
mother as an inmate for a month. “The season,” as it is 
called, had commenced; and if it had not been that her 
aunt’s presence damped her spirits, she would have been 


as happy as any wife could be. Her husband never was | 


late at his club, and, like most junior partners in a bank, 
did not remain at his counting-house longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

One evening, soon after the aunt and her niece had taken 
their places in front of a private box at Covent Garden— 
for they did not move in the very high sphere which 
eschews English theatres altogether—Henry, leaning over 
his wife’s chair, exclaimed, " Why, Geraldine, what a 


handsome chain! I have not seen it before. Where did you | 


get it?” 

*T bought it, love.” 

“Whea?” 

"Oh! let me see—this week.” 

“This week! and never consulted me! I hope,” 
added, looking somewhat serious, “ that it is paid for.” 

" Of course it is, Henry. Why do you ask ?” 

" Because that chain must have cost twenty-five guineas 
at least; and you know, last week you shook your empty 


he 


purse at me, and | put only ten guineas into it. Where did | 


you get the money ?” 
Her aunt contrived to press her foot, as a warning. “I 
told you mamma gave me ten guineas when I left home.” 


"But you told me how you spent five of that at Chel- | 


tenham. We young bankers understand substraction.” 

" Well, then,” she replied, coloring with confusion, 
you must know, mamma made me up the money, as I fan- 
cied the chain.” 

Mr. Leeson bit his lip. “Indeed!” he replied; “she is 
richer than I fancied.” - 

It does not need a mother to be very rich to give a child 
ten guineas even for such a toy as this,” she said, flinging 
the links over her pretty shoulder. 

"Certainly not, my dear; but riches are comparative. 
One person is rich with a pound, another poor with a thou- 
sand.” He looked serious, even stern for a moment, as if 
something very unpleasant was presented to his mind ; and 
then his fine animated face brightened up, and he added, 
" T hope my little Geraldine has not made a private purse !” 

She could not reply; she felt agitated, degraded; she 
had told a falsehood, and one likely to be detected. The 
performance passed unheeded ; she tried to smile, but, in- 
stead of smiling, burst into tears. Mr. Leeson had not been 
long enough married to slight a wife’s tears; he withdrew 
her from the front, and thought he had spoken harshly, 
when he had only spoken seriously ; he caressed and apolo- 


- 


| 


| 


! 
} 


gized, and every affectionate word he spoke added to her | 


self-reproach. Soon after, her cousin entered the box: his 
manner was only that of most animated young men, light 
and careless, with an occasional empressement, rendered 
more striking when contrasted with his ordinary trifling. 
Still, that manner was the one, of all others, her husband 
disliked most. Nor had Mrs. Gascoigne’s injudicious hint 
been wanting to increase the antipathy he had felt to- 
wards this well-intentioned but frivolous young man from 
the first. Arthur Harewell used a cousin's privilege to the 
full; inquired—Henry thought more tenderly than was 
necessary—after her health, then rallied her on her serious- 
ness, talked the usual quantity of nonsense, which women, 


who know any thing of the world, understand to be mat- | 


ter of course, and then offered some observations on her 
dress. She complained that the chain had an unsafe clasp, 
and he offered to take it to the jeweller’s to get it repaired, 


conveying the idea to Henry's mind that he knew where it 


had been purchased. Mrs. Gascoigne, who hated every one 
of the Harewells, did not fail to cast in as many inuendoes 
as she could to annoy the young barrister, who had too 
much tact to retort on an elderly rich relative, yet became 
gradually irritated by his own forbearance. Geraldine was 


so unhappy as to seem constrained ; Henry grew snappish | 


and morose; and the only one of the party who seemed 
contented with the evening’s proceedings was Mrs. Gas- 
coigne. Not that she acknowledged a wish to make any 
one, particularly her god-child, unhappy ; but, like all other 
discontented people, she did not quite understand why any 
thing in this world should go smoothly forward, and it was 
consolatory to imagine that others were as uncomfortable 
as herself: 


(To be continued.) 





| grand jury was as follows :- 





= a. a 
AN INCIDENT IN A RAIL-ROAD CAR. 
BY J. R. LOWELL. 





He spoke of Burns: men rude and rough 
Pressed round to hear the praise of one 
Whose breast was made of manly simple stuff, 

As homespun as their own. 


And when he read, they forward leaned, 
And heard, with eager hearts and ears, 
His bird-like songs, whom glory never weaned 
From humble smiles and tears. 
Slowly there grew a tender awe, 
Sun-like, o’er faces brown and hard, 
As if in him who read, they felt and saw 
Some presence of the bard. 


It was a sight for sin and wrong, 
And slavish tyranny to see, 
A sight to make our faith more pure and strong 
In high Humanity. 


I thought, these men will carry hence 
Promptings their former life above, 
And something of a finer reverence 
For beauty, truth and love. 
God scatters love on every side, 
Freely among his children all, 
And always hearts are lying open wide 
Wherein some grains may fall. 


There is no wind but sows some seeds 
Of a more true and open life, 
Which burst unlooked-for into high-souled deeds 
With way-side beauty rife. 
We find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 
Which in the poet’s tropic heart bear flowers 
Whose fragrance fills the earth. 
Within the hearts of all men lie 
These promises of wider bliss, 
Which blossom into hopes that cannot die, 
In sunny hours like this. 
All that hath been majestical 
In life or death since time began, 
Is native in the simple heart of all, 
The angel heart of man. 
And thus among the untaught poor 
Great deeds and feelings find a home, 
Weéhich casts in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece or Rome. 
Oh! mighty brother-soul of Man, 
Where’er thou art, in low or high, 
Thy skyey arches with exulting span 
O’er-roof infinity ! 
All thoughts that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 
And, from the many, slowly upward win 
To One, who grasps the whole. 


In his broad breast, the feeling deep 
Which struggled on the many’s tongue, 
Swells to a tide of thought whose surges leap 
O’er the weak throne of wrong. 
Never did poesy appear 
So full of heav’n to me, as when 
I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear, 
To lives of coarsest men. 
It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century. 
dut better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature to the weak 
And friendless sons of men; 
‘To write some earnest verse or line 
W hich, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 


In the unlearned heart. Dem. Review. 


Jupce Fostrr.—A short time before this great lawyer's 
death he went to the Oxford circuit in one of the hottest 
summers that had been remembered. His charge to the 
— Gentlemen, the weather is 
extremely hot, Lam very old, and you are very well ac- 
quainted with your duty—practice it.” 
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GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


THE BURIED ALIVE. 

My father and I were sitting by the fire in the old 
guard-room all alone by ourselves—the troops was away, 
I don’t know where—when we heard the tramp of men 


| marching, but not regular, but coming as if they didn’t 


care how, and horses and carts rattling and rumbling 
among them. 

" Thim’s the boys,” says my father. “ Give me that ould 
cockade there, till I stick it in my cap, and reach me over 
the fiddle, till I rise a tune for them.” 

I mind little more till we was marching at the head of 
them through the town, down towards the new college 
that was building—it’s Maynooth I’m speaking about— 
and then we turned to the left, my father scraping away 
all the time every tune he thought they'd like: and if now 
and then by mistake he’d play any thing that did not plaze 
them, they’d damm and blast him with the dreadfullest 
curses, and stick a pike into him, till the blood came 
running down his back; and then my father would ery 
out— 

“Tl tell my friends on you for this—divil a lie in it, but 
I will.” 

At last we came to the duke’s wall, and then my father 
sat down on the road-side and cried out that he wouldn't 
go a step farther, for I was erying away with sore feet at 
the pace we were going, and asking every minute to be let 
sit down to rest myself. 

“Look at the child,” says he, “his feet’s all bleeding.’ 

"Ye have only a little further to go,” says one of them 
that had erossbe!ts on, and a green sash about him. 

The divil resave another step,” says my father. 

© Tell Billy to play us ‘The Farmer’s Daughter’ before 
he goes,” says one in the crowd. 

“Td rather hear ‘The Little Bowld Fox,’ says another. 

“No, no, ‘Baltiorum! Baltiorum,’ says many more 


’ 


behind. | 

* Yetshall have thenr all? says my father, “and that ‘ill 
plaze ye.” 

And so he set to and played the three tunes as beauti- 
ful as ever you heard; and when he was done, the man 
with the belts ups and says to him— 

" Ye're a fine hand, Billy, and it’s a pity to lose you, and 
your friends will be sorry for you”—and he said this with 
a grin—" but take the spade there and dig a hole, for we 
must be jogging, it’s nigh day.” 

Well, my father, though he was tired enough, took 
the spade and began digging as they told him, for he 
thought to himself, the boys is going to hide the pikes and 
the carbines before they go home. Well, when he worked 
half an hour, he threw off his coat, and set to again; and 
at last he grew tired and sat down on the side of the big 
hole, and called out— 

"Isn't it big enough now, boys 2?” 

* No,” says the captain, “nor half.” 

So my father set to once more, and worked away with 
all his might, and they all stood by, talking and laughing 
with one another. 

“Will it do now?” says my father; “ for sure enough 
I'm clean beat.” 


" Maybe it might,” says one of them; “lie down and see 
if it’s the length.” 

“Well, is that what it’s for?” says my father: ™ faix, I 
never guessed it was a grave;” and so he took off his cap 
and lay down his full-length in the hole. 

“That's all right,” says the others, and began with 
spades and shovels to cover him up. At first he laughed 
away as hearty as the rest; but when the mould grew 
heavy on him, he began to screech out to let him up, and 
then his voice grew weaker and fainter, and they waited a 
little, then worked harder, and then came a groan, and all 
was still; and they patted the sods over him and heaped 
them up; and then they took me and put me in the middle 
of them, and one called out, “ March!” I thought I saw the 
green sod moving on the top of the grave as we walked 
away, and heard a voice half choking calling out, “ There, 
boys, there!” and then a laugh. But sure I often hear the 
same still, when there’s nobody near me, and I do be look- 
ing on the ground by myself. 

I was ten years of age when it happened, and I never 


| knew how time went since, nor how long it is ago, only it 


was in the year of the great troubles here ; and the soldiers 
and the country people never could be cruel enough to one 


|| another; and whatever one did to-day, the others would 


try to beat it out to-morrow. But it’s truth every word of 
it; and the place is called " Billy the fool's grave” to this 


hour Dr. Lever 
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LITERARY EPIDEMICS. 


BY MRS. H. E. BEECHER STOWE. 





Every few years there arises some master-mind in the 


literary world, who, for the time being, is lord paramount, 


who is in every mouth and on every tongue, and who has 
the whole tribe of imitators scribbling their best after his 
pattern, and the whole mass of youthful and excitable mind 
in the country setting him up as the god of their idolatry, 


the former of their opinions, and the standard of their 
! 


tastes. 
We need not go so far back as to the days when Sir 


Charles Grandison set all the young men to bowing over | 


their hand and making long set speeches, and all the young 
ladies to declaring they could only marry when the divine 


image stPped forth from the canvass to offer them his |; 
hand and heart; but we may come down to our own day, | 


and we can remember successive dynasties who have 
swayed universal sceptre, aud retreated again to make way 
for others. 

And first, there was the great Unknown, and for once, 
the public acclamation was right in :ts designation. Great- 


ness is the true idea produced by that splendid succession | 


of creations which rose like fairy worlds at the touch of 
Scott. There is a degree of dignity in the subjects, a force, 
aclearmess and manliness of style, and an amount of infor- 
mation conveyed which almost seemed to redeem them 
from the class of lighter literature. To read them thorough- 
ly appeared not merely a matter of amusement, but a high 
intellectual exercise. Accordingly all ancient landmarks 
were removed.—The grave and weighty, the sensible and 
judicious—people who thought their novel-reading days 
were long past, did not hesitate to turn to those of Scott, 
and young and old, clergy and flock, all read together. 

As far as the moral influence of these books was con- 
cerned, there was nothing more to be complained of than 
is incident to every work of fiction, written without any 
express moral design. Sir Walter was, to be sure, a high 
tory, and his political prejudices colored all he wrote. In 
his Puritan characters the faults and absurdities stand in 
the foreground, and the other side of the picture is, perhaps, 
coldly done. But it must be remembered, that a man can 
only describe from what is in him; and Scott, though a 
most amiable and conscientious man, had no kind of expe- 


rience of anything like devotional fervor, and without such | 


an experience he could not rightly appreciate or describe 
such men as Sir Harry Vane, and others of the best class 


on the Puritan side of the question. There are many indi- 
° | 


cations that he was sensible of the leaning of his mind 
toward the royalist side, and that he endeavored to do 
historic justice. In Oid Mortality, he places his hero, Hen- 
ty Morton, on the Puritan side, and does his best to make 
him interesting—he gave him all heroic qualities, and en- 
dows him with just the same sort of cool philosophic reli- 
gion that he had himself; and the consequence is, that 
Henry Morton seems neither like a Puritan nor like any- 
thing else. There is nothing distinctive about him; and 
almost any reader of the work will confess that either Lord 
Evandale or Balfour of Burley are far more interesting, 
because far more decided characters. In Puritan characters 
drawn from low life, such as Davie and Jeanie Deans, Scott 
has been more successful. 

The reign of Byron was in part contemporary with that 
of Scott; but it was, if possible, more universal, binding, 
and absolute. How many young men of tolerably respect- 
able talents began to tie their collars with black ribbon, to 
gaze with sullen glvom on every thing general or particular, 
to drink gin and water, and write bad poetry, has never 
been accurately computed ; and the number of young ladies 
by whom terribly black whiskers, and a lofiy, morose con- 
tempt of God and man, were considered as the sine gua 
non of domestic happiness, was really quite alarming. 

Then arose Sir Edward Bulwer to bewitech the world 
with his soreeries. The publishing of Pelham was an im- 
mediate signal for all that class, who, under Byron, had 
Worn open collars and cultivated a sublime despair, to he- 
worship 
drawl, mince, and lisp, 


gin to flourish scented cambrie handkerchiefs 
themselves in a looking-vlass 
while at the same time they studied philosophy, conceived 
grand ideas of human perfectibility, and delighted them- 
selves with thinking what an extremely poignant union 
of opposites they thus presented. 

After this came a great rage for pickpockets, highway- 
men, murderers, and gentlemen of that class, who in all 
eases were understood to have extremely dark eyes, high 
foreheads, great purity and refinement of mind, and to con- 
duct all their naughty doings on the strictest and most 


certainly a cause of rejoicing. 


refined notions of moral rectitude, just as Master Slender 


| vowed never to get drunk, except in sober, righteous, and | 


godly company. Hereupon young ladies who had formerly 


| been distracted after Giaours and Corsairs, becan to think it 


equally interesting to be in love with “sentimental ” pick- 
pockets and murderers. 
What a deal of talk was made in England years ago, on 


| the publication of Rousseau’s Heloise; and yet was it a 
|| whit worse than Earnest Maltravers, Alice and Falkland ? 
It seems to have been the author's object to show how 


perfectly amiable, unexceptionable, honorable, and even 


religious, people may be in the commission of the very | 
Worst crimes condemned by society and religion. The gene- | 


ral tone of refined sentiments, of philosophic inquiry, and 
even of devout feeling—for Mr. Bulwer takes occasion 
sometimes to make the most edifying and pious retleetions 
—all these only enhance the danger to the young and 
indiscriminating. 


Indeed, Mr. Bulwer’s morality and pievy reminds us of | 
|! the account which Moore gives of Miss Biddy Fudge’s ex- 


perience at the Parisian theatre. Wonderfully delighted 
was she, after hearing such shocking stories of the immo- 
rality of the French nation, to find, on the contrary, that 
they were so very pious that even the representations at 
the theatre were got up in the elucidation of scriptural 
subjects—that the ballets were danced by seraphs and 
angels, in most celestially transparent drapery ; while such 
topies as Susannah and the Elders being most freely illus- 
trated, gave a very edifying and biblical turn to the whole 
affair. 

it may be said that all Bulwer’s works are not of this 


' character—but that they have been so as a class, no one 


will deny. If in these respects he is determined “ to go and 
sin no more ;” if he ever does really and heartily devote his 


| fine talents to the support of religion and virtue, it will be 


N. ¥. Eoongelist. 


CONVERSATIONAL TACT. 


The austerity of Sir Simon’s manner had led me to sus- 
pect that our dinner-party would prove cold, formal and 
uncomfortable. Indeed, the baronet’s constrained and mea- 
sured courtesy in the drawing-room gave me but little en- 
couragement to expect any thing better. Most agreeable, 
therefore, was my disappointment to find that before the soup 
was removed he had thawed considerably. The stern wrin- 
kles of his haughty face relaxed, and a bland and good-hu- 
mored smile had usurped the place of his former fixed and de- 
termined look. Doing the honors of his table with the most 
perfect tact, he contrived, while almost monopolizing the 
conversation, to appear the least obtrusive amongst us; his 
remarks heing ever accompanied by some appeal to his 
daughter, the priest or myself, seemed to link us in the in- 
terest of all he said, and make his very listeners deem 
themselves entertaining and agreeable. 

Unfortunately I can present but a very meagre picture of 
this happy gift, but I remember well how insensibly my 
prejudices gave way, one by one, as I listened to his anec- 
dotes, and heard him recount, with admirable humor, many 


!| a story of his early career. To be sure, it may be said that 


my criticism was not likely to be severe while seated be- 
side his beautiful daughter, whose cheek glowed with plea- 
sure, and whose bright eve glistened with added lustre as 
she remarked the impression her father’s agreeability was 
making on his guests. Such may, I doubt not, have in- 
creased the delight I felt; but Sir Simon’s own claims 
were indisputable. 

I know not how far J shall meet my reader's concurrence 
in the remark, but it appears to me that conversational 
talent, like wine, requires age to make it mellow. The 
racv flavor that smacks of long knowledge of life, the re- 
flective tone that deepens without darkening the picture, 
the freedom from exaggeration, ciiher in praise or censure, 
are not the gifts of young men usually; and certainly they 
do season the intercourse of older ones greatly to its ad- 
vantage. There is, moreover, a pleasant flattery in listen- 
ine to the narratives of those who were mixing with the 
busy world—its intriques, its battles, and its by-play—while 
we were but boys. How we like to hear of the social 
every-day life of those great imen of a by-gone day, whose 
names have become already historical—what a charm does 
it lend to reminiscence, when the names of Burke, Sheridan, 
Grattan and Curran start up amid memories of youthful 
pleasure—and how we treasure every passing word that is 
transmitted to us, and how much, in spite of all the glori- 
ous successes of their after days, do we picture them to our- 
selves, from some slicht or shadowy trait of their school 


or collece life, Dr Lever. 
‘ 


rent principle of nature. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


DIRGE OF THE FLOWERS, 

Pace, lingering flowers of the dying year, 

Why, drooping sad, o’er autumn’s yellow bier, 
Do ye prolong your stay ? 

When the rich glory o’er the meadows cast, 

And voices sweet of summer birds, have past 
Sadly away. 

Ateve the perfumed zephyr softly sung 

His low, departing anthem, where he hung 
Sweet tokens of the spring! 

Mid wreaths of dew, like those a fairy weaves, 

Upon the closing petals and the leaves 
Bright clustering. 

At morning’s hour, all curtained o'er with green, 

Ye dimly lay the whispering leaves between, 
Like bright eyes robed in sleep ; 

And as ye opened to the summer air, 

There faintly rose a sound of gladness there, 
Hi ly and deep. 

But now the autumn wind sighs o'er vour heads, 

And the cold moon from yon blue heaven sheds 
Her silver dew-drops there ; 

And mournfully, like music o'er the sea, 

Your last and dying fragrance comes to me 
Through the chill air. 

Darkly ye fade from pleasant streams and woods ! 

Around your wonted haunts, in coldness, broods 
The spirit of decay: 

On the waste places of this clouded earth 

We're left to mourn your loveliness and wirth, 
Gathered away. 

Ye are the types of all that man deems bright; 

Like vou his earth-born pleasures bloom in light, 
Like you they quickly fly, 


And leave the breaking heart to cling again, 





With a fond yearning, passionate as vain, 
To things that die. 


AUTUMN. 


We are now in the autumn of the year-—the season of 
Nature’s chill breath is 
imperceptibly passing over leaf, plant and flower, and in- 


parting to them all the tincture of approaching decay. The 


golden hues and fading verdure. 


green carpet of creation is being superseded by one of yel- 
low or more motley color, and all around and about us tells 
of the perishable nature of things. It is a season pregnant 
with reflection, for it admonishes us that decay is an inhe- 
It bids those of us who have not 
yet entered the “sear and yellow leaf” of life, to prepare 
ourselves for that period, to husband our resources for it, 
as the farmer does his harvest-gathering, that we may look 
bagk on life’s summer with a quiet glow of satisfaction, 
such as an auturonal evening's sun imparts to a landseape. 

To those who have already passed the rubicon of middle 
life it tells us that the advent of life’s winter is fast ap- 
proaching. Like an index to some particular passage of a 
book, it points to the termination of life's journey —to 
death and to the grave! 

Autumn is achaste and gentle season; it has not the 
cold frigidity of winter about it; 


spring nor the fire and passion of summer, Like true friend- 


it has not the coquetry of 


ship, it brings a soothing balm to the mind without ope- 
rating in fiery action on the passions. Its winds are mild as 
a mother’s voice; its suns shine on the world calmly as a 
father smiles on his beloved family. We would that an 
autumn breeze should sing our regueem—we seck no sweet- 
er music ! Uicayune 
COUNTRY AND CITY. 

In the country a man’s mind is free and easy, discharged, 
and at his own disposal; but in the city the persons of 
friends and acquaintances, one’s own and other people's 
business, foolish quarrels, ceremonies, Visits, impertinent 
discourses, and a thousand other fopperies and diversions, 
steal away the greatest part of our time, and leave no lei- 
sure for better and more necessary ermployment. Great 
towns are but a larger sort of prison to the soul, like cages 


to birds, or pounds to beasts, Charron. 


When fix'd to one, love safe at anchdr rides, 

And dares the fury of the winds and tides; 

But losing once that hold, to the wide ocean borne, 
wave a scorn, Drvden 


It drives at will, to even 
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LESTER AND ELLEN. 
CONTINUED. 


No sound can reach the traveller’s ear 
So welcome as of coming cheer, 
Nor promises another sight 
So much as table-cloth of white, 
With dishes clean as they may be, 
And honey-comb of mountain bee. 
The soul of Lester seems to glow, 
And, rocking careless to and fro, 
The hair above his brow he smoothes, 
And straying whiskers sofily soothes. 
Tis sad, yet pleasant, to behold 
The daughter fair and mother old; 
So anxious lest each dish of food, 
From hidden cause may not be good. 
They whisper oft their foolish fears, 
And Lester pities as he hears. 
*Tis plain that they their skill exhaust, 
And little hath the mother lost, 
And that their choicest sweeten’d store 
Has seldom been produced before. 
They bid him draw anigh at last— 
Rejoiced, he breaks protracted fast, 
Nor knows what pride and joy they feel 
To see him make substantial meal. 
Kind looks and words they interchange, 
He tells of lands and worders strange, 
And they of wild destructive storm, 
Of e@rain, of seasons cold and warm, 
While Ellen, bashful, only chimes 
Upon her mother’s words at times. 
Into the porch, as thus they talk, 
Grown sudden friends, doth Lester walk ; 
He takes the chair which Ellen brings, 
And then, while many a cricket sings, 
A pocket-flute he draws to light 
And music offers them to-night. 
The moon is rising, Ellen takes 
A seat; the vine a darkness makes, 
Yet he ean see, through shadows dim, 
How anxiously she looks at him; 
He plays a wild and solemn air, 
Which seems to breathe a heaven there, 
So murm ring clear, so sadly sweet, 
Th’ exquisite tones together meet. 
Unconscious tears from Ellen's eyes, 
Unnoticed fall, as others rise. 
Sudden he plays a lively strain, 
But changes it to sad again; 
And varying thus his tuneful art, 
‘To raptures melts her simple heart, 
For none for her, secluded maid, 
Till. now the instrument had play’d. 
All days at last conclude with rest, 
And thus to him, delighted guest ; 
His bed-room blushing Ellen shows, 
And with “ good night” to hers she goes. 
Full many a year had come and fled, 
And none had slumber’d in the bed. 
*Tis eurtain’d round with raustlin fine, 
Its borders net of snowy twine; 
The copious counterpane, below, 
Of theusand kinds of ealico. 
The pillows puif’d, their cases clean, 
Nor whiter sheets have ever been. 
A glass, that makes his features wide, 
With carving old on ev'ry side, 
And prints of “ Eve’s and Adam’s Fall” 
In wormy frames are on the wall, 
W hile lilaech boughs, in shadows deep, 
Across the window waving sweep. 
The eastern sky begins to bloom 
As Ellen knocks at Lester's room; 
He rises sad, and can but choose 
Upon his fate and wrongs to muse ; 
How, destitute and hunted down, 
He must the whole with begging crown; 
But when he sees the sparkling eyes, 
The face, to which the color flies, 
The greeting smile, and all for him, 
His heart ds touch’d, his sight is dim. 
This morn, along the torrent brook, 
Has Ellen been with line and hook, 
And though, in angling quite untaught, 
What on the table steams, she caught. 





The meal concluded, they invite 
Him to their fare another night, 
Or, if his time permit, to seek 
Amusement with them for the week. 
And now they ask what made him stray 
So far aside from beaten way. 
He frankly answers: “[ am one 
The world has heap’d its curses on. 
I was from day to day pursued ; 
I sought this mountain solitude. 
Thus, hunted, wretched and despised, 
I stand before you undisguised. 
But He in heaven knows I am 
As innocent as bleating lamb. 
Yet innocence I will not trust, 
When villains, bribed with gold and lust, 
Will swear, instructed, to a lie. 
No, till I’m guiltless proved, I fly!” 
Minute his tale to them he tells, 
And on the ones who caused it dwells; 
Then, how with foes behind he fled, 
While, where he chanced to stray, he read 
That men a princely sum might gain 
If they his person should detain. 
And now, surrounding him, at last 
Ohio’s tide he swimming pass’d. 
While this he tells with truthful skill, 
The blood in Ellen’s veins is chill ; 
And when he speaks how foes appear, 
Her cheek is changed to white in fear; 
Her rosy lips are fix’d apart, 
And glist‘ning, blinding tear-drops start. 
But when, escaped, he swims the stream, 
She gives in joy a smothered scream. 
As much for him the mother feels, 
But more the art of age conceals; 
Yet dim her spectacles have grown, 
The first defeet which they have shown. 
Thus, while the tide against him flows, 
And all the men of earth are foes, 
Their hearts alone with pity heave, 
Alone his tale of wrongs believe. 
The mother feels her bosom glow 
With feelings cherish’d long ago, 
Ere she her son to death resign’d, 
Whom homeless Lester calls to mind; 
And hence assumes the right to guide 
With counsel as for him who died. 
She bids him, fearing nothing, rest, 
Their weleomed, loved and cherish’d guest; 
And they wil! treat him well, they trust, 
In memory of sleeping dust. 
He makes his home contented there, 
Contentment drives away despair; 
For him they starch, and smooth, and sew, 
And daily work at something new; 
And plot and scheme, by day and night, 
Some dish to suit his appetite. 


(To be concluded in our nert.) 





POPULAR NOVELLETTES, 


THE UNCONSCIOUS RIVALS. 
—but as little like, or 
rather as much unlike, as any two that ever claimed a com- 


I nan a brother—we were twins 


mon parentage. I was the younger by some minutes, yet 
towards my brother was that of an elder. Of our play- 
things [ always gave him his share, and felt I deserved 
the praise bestowed upon my liberality ; when we incurred 
the displeasure of our parents, I endeavored to avert that 
portion of the punishment which was likely to fall upon 
hina, and at school [ was his unfailing champion. For all 
this I was more than repaid, not only by the consciousness 


of superiority, but by the devoted and trustful affection of 


my brother, so like the love abiding in the heart of woman. 

As I have said, I was larger than my brother. Indeed | 
had always been remarkably robust, while he was not 
merely small, but of the most delicate structure; and though 
self-love will not permit me to pass unqualified condemna- 
tion on my Own person, even self-love could never persuade 
me that I had any pretensions to the beauty of my brother, 
who was pronounced by all to be too handsome for a man. 
But the difference between us did not stop here. Our minds 
were no less dissimilar than our persons. In my composi- 
tion, the animal greatly predominated over the spiritual 
man; with him it was so entirely different that his very 
body seened etherialised; and while I was content to take 








| life as I found it, he lived in a purely ideal world, and as 


little like the actual, as his own vivid fancy was like the 
sober calculations of his plodding brother. 

My father was a small dealer—one of those who are now- 
a-days dignified with the name of merchant—and barely 
able by his business to support his family in comfort ; but 
like too many of his countrymen, greatly ambitious of poli- 
tical distinction, and was often gratified by seeing himself 
in print, as chairman of a ward meeting, or a member of 
the general committee; and much to his satisfaction, he 
fancied he discovered in me an inclination to tread in his 
footsteps. But my brother, so far from showing any thing 
like a congeniality of disposition, evinced so decided an 
aversion to polities as greatly to alienate the affections of 
our parent, who looked upon him as one most shamefully 
deficient in spirit. 

My passion for politics determined my father to make a 
lawyer of me; but what to do with my brother he was at 
a loss to decide; for, as he was so totally without ambition, 
he was only calculated for some mechanical employment, 
for which, however, the delicacy of his constitution ren- 
dered him wholly unfit. 

Without ambition! How little do parents generally 
know of the true bent of a child’s mind! Without ambi- 
tion! The conqueror of Europe never suffered more from 
that unquenchable thirst of the soul than did my gentle 
brother. Every waking thought, every dream of unrefresh- 
ing sleep, led but to one object—and that was fame; and 
with the recklessness of the gambler, who risks his all upon 
one cast of the die, was he ready to sacrifice health of bo- 
dy, peace of mind, yea, life itself for its attainment. 

But his was not the ambition of the demagogue, which 
is office; nor of the merchant, which is gain; nor of the 
conqueror, Which is power. His was of a higher and a no- 
bler nature—the ambition of making for himself a place 
among 

"the few, the immortal names 
That are not born to die!” 

But by what means was that glorious end to be attained ? 
Could he have overcome his repugnance to mixing with 
his fellows, his shrinking timidity would have prevented 
him rising to any height as an orator, for which, however, 
he possessed many of the requisites, in an exquisitely mo- 
dulated voice, a perfect mastery of language and a glowing 
and excursive fancy ; and his utter ignorance of all that ap- 
pertains to life, and his limited education were, in his opi- 
nion, insuperable barriers to eminence in a literary career; 
and that want of incentive, so fatal to thousands 

" Unfitted with an aim,” 
was slowly but surely sapping the foundations of his intel- 
leetual strength, when the fetters that had so long bound 
down his energies were suddenly broken to pieces. 

My father had died without leaving any provision for his 
family; and my brother—my dreaming, imaginative bro- 
ther—who was unprovided with trade or profession, was 
obliged, for a mere subsistence, to become a lawyer's 
drudge, and to barter for a miserable pittance the golden 
hours of his existence. Yet there, amid the dullness and 
dust of an office, was a new life infused into his heart, 
which had become almost as dry as the parchment and 
tomes around him. 

The window at which he was wont to becuile his few 
leisure moments with a hook, looked into the garden of a 
twilight of a summer 


neighbor. Here, as he sat in the 


evening, lost in that state of dreaminess which was every 


| was I not only larger, but, from my cradle up, my bearing |} 


day becoming more confirmed, he was suddenly roused by 
a vision of more dazzling beauty than his wildest faney had 
ever portrayed. It was that of a young girl, just bursting 
into womanhood, who glided among the shrubs and flowers 
like some embodied spirit of upper air, and whose voice, 
as she carolled forth a simple melody, breathing the very 
spirit of gayety and peace, seemed 
to take the prisoned soul 
And lap it in elysium,”” 

That one glimpse of loveliness and grace was sufficient 
to kindle in the heart of my brother a flame of passion, 
which every subsequent one served but to increase; and 
then it was that he first beeame acquainted with the power 
vithin him, of clothing, in language only less fervid than 
his feelings, the intense yearnings of his unsatisfied spirit— 
love had made a poet of my brother. 

When I say “made a poet of my brother,” I speak the 
language of the majority of mankind, who gave that name 
to him only who is master of the mere mechanical part of 
pociry, by dressing rickety thoughts in glittering verse, 
and giving 

"to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


But if, as some belicve, poctry is something more than 
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this—if to constitute a poet, an active fancy, a heart over- |) hopes as a lover and a poet. He came at length to a pause, |/ tory manner. He ascends the pulpit and takes his seat, 


flowing with strong, yet kindly feelings, a quick perception 
of the beautiful and true, and a fervent love for God, as 
seen in his works, are to be looked upon as requisite, then 
was my brother a poet from earliest childhood, although he 
pever attempted to frame a stanza. But, from the hour in 
which that vision of light and joy had flitted before him, 
every delicate fancy, every pure and beautiful feeling of his 
heart was readily arrayed in verse, and shone like gems of 
rare value and lustre, set in gold of the most exquisite work- 
manship. Then was the hidden riches, the glorious ro- 
mance of his nature brought forth, and the mystery which 
encircled that being of excelling loveliness—|for he knew 
nothing of her, except that she was a distant relation of the 
old couple with whom she resided |—increased his passion 
almost to idolatry. 

[had with all the impetuosity of my age entered upon 
a political career, even before I reached my majority, and 
my success was not more unexpected than brilliant; and 
for this I was in a great measure indebted to my brother, 
who supplied me with the scraps of history I required 
from his storehouse of knowledge; for though he was not 


an educated man—in the common sense of the word--he | 


had been a great and general reader, and to his supervision 
were my earlier speeches submitted before I gave them to 
the public. The difference of our pursuits, notwithstanding 


the strong attachment between us, early separated us, and, | 


from the time of my first joining the legislaiive body of my 
native state until my final removal to congress, ] saw very 
litle of my brother; and his letters, which were 

* Few and far between,” 


were nothing more than bulletins of his health. But from 
the period of his infatuation—for by no other name can that 
be called which was daily eating into his heart and wear- 
ing away his life, his letters poured upon me in a perfect 
torrent; and then it was that much of his character, with 
which—notwithstanding our propinquity—I was wholly 
unacquainted, was brought to my knowledge. And O what 
astudy it would have formed to him who loves to dive 
into the areana of the mind, to behold that seemingly cold 
and passionless being start at once from his dreamy ex- 
istence into a creature of activity and fire. 

But after a time, obtuse as my madre worldly course of life 
had made me to the delicate shadowings of a spirit like 
his, Icould not be insensible to the great change in the 
tone of his letters) The eun that had warmed him into life 
was suddenly obscured, and the absence of her he loved 
had fallen like a cloud upon his soul. He had coined his 
bright imaginings and his pure and fervent feelings into 
verses of the greatest beauty. They had been met with 
carping criticism, or what was far worse, neglect. And 
the blight thus cast upon his dearest hopes fell with 
withering effect upon his heart. I could see, by the feeble 
aud uncertain characters that now made up the few short 
lines | received from him, that disappointment had nearly 
completed the work which passion, acting upon a delicate 
constitution, had begun, and that the days of my brother 
were numbered; and as soon as my congressional duties 
would permit I hastened to him. 

Though my life, and whatever talent I possessed, had 
hitherto been devoted to the interests of my party, and 
through my party to my country, T could not but feel at 
times a want of something more than mere political eleva- 
tion, or personal aggrandizement, to satisfy the cravings of 
the heart, and this yearning was at length satisfied by find- 
ing myself in love. 

The “lady of my love” was young 
by common consent the Belle of the Season,” and, what 


and beautiful, and 


was certainly no disadvantage to her in my opinion, she 
not only had a handsome fortune, but many highly influen- 
tial friends in my own political party. I offered, and was 
accepted by the lady and her father with equal readiness 
by her because she loved, and by him because I was looked 
Upou as a young man ina fair way to eminence. We were 
married, and immediately afier the ceremony I set out with 
my fair young bride to visit my brother. 

I was shocked at the change which a few short months 
had wrought in him. The frightful brightness cf his eye 
and the burning hectic of his cheek contrasted painfully 
with his cadaverous features and the deathlike paleness 
of his clammy brow. But his manner was even more al- 
tered than his appearance. He seemed unwilling to remain 
silent, and unable to dwell upon any one thing many mi- 


hutes at a time, but, in the intervals between his fits of | 


coughing, would ramble from subject to subject, that bore 
not the slightest relation to one another, with unwonted 
rapidity, yet avoided with the utmost scrupulousness any 
allusion to that nearest his heart—the demolition of his 


| 


| 


from utter exhaustion, and a lethargy that was benumbing 
all his faculties, began to creep over him. 

To rouse him, I insisted upon his accompanying me to 
see the sister I had brought him, and languidly, and almost 
reluctantly, he rose to attend me. 

I had always thought my wife beautiful, but 
even to the eyes that had gazed with adoration on her as 
a lover, had she appeared more transcendantly beautiful 


never, 


| than that evening to those of a husband. Her taste in dress 


was exquisite, adopting no more of the prevailing fashion 
than accorded with that simplicity which had always been 


to me her greatest charm, and my heart swelled with | 


prideful affection as she came gracefully forward to wel- | 


come my brother. 
The walk, and the cheerful subjects I had chosen to con- 
verse upon as we came, had had the desired effect, and he 


entered the drawing room with considerable lichtness of 


step and an air almost gay. But feeling him seize me 
tightly by the arm on which he had been leaning, I turned 
and beheld him trembling, and pale as death, and in a faint 
voice he begged me to take him thence. | bore him into 
another room and laid him upon a sofa; he smiled, and en- 


| 
| 
'] 
} 
} 
| 
| 
} 


where he is seen more at leisure. On the occasion when | 
had the pleasure of seeing him, he was dressed in a pea- 
green frock-coat and velvet collar, white trowsers and 
shoes, a buff waistevat, and a bright blue stock, surmount- 
ed by an ample pair of gills, and a physiognomy to which 
only M. Claudet, when the sun, as the auctioneer is fond of 
saying, “ is pleased to shine upon us,” could do full justice, 

a bald head, bordered with a modicum of white hair, a 
forehead of ample development, a rough weather-beaten 


| complexion, lower features which come under the denomi- 


| 


deavored to thank me. but, unable to articulate, he sank | 


back, and, with a scarcely audible sigh, expired! 
The mystery was explained. The mistress of the poet's 
fancy was the politician’s bride ! Harry Laypen. 





SKETCHES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


THE GREAT AUCTIONEER. 

At the head of the list of auctioneers of the present day 
stands a gentleman of such high endowments and unques- 
tionable superiority in his voeation, that I hardly dare pre- 
sume to attempt his portraiture. He is a grand remove 
above the general cast of his order. In his person is con- 
centred all the aristocracy of his calling. He is in the aue- 
tionemart what Rothschild used to be on ‘Change, or what 
Daniel Lambert would have been at Guildhall had he been 


a member of the city corporation, a triton among the min- } 


| nows, a perfect leviathan, or, as the geologists would have 


} 


| | 


it, a perfect iguanadon; he stands alone—not only in the 
box, but in the eye of the world and of his pigmy brethren 
of the hammer. The appearance of this gentleman jn pub- 


' 


lic is heralded by the advertisement, for several successive 


days in the principal newspapers, of a programme of his 
approaching sales, which presents as fair a specimen as 
pen could supply of the plausive and alluring powers by 
the exercise of which his great professional eminence has 


| been achieved. These effusions are unlike any thing which 


ancient or modern literature affords, or rather they eor- 
bine the perfections of both, and in the mixture of perspi- 
cuity, luxuriance and refinement which pervade them, as 
compositions, they may be said to be without a parallel. 
He has the happy faculty of investing ¢ 
and of transporting his 


genteel residence 
with supernatural enchantments, 
readers, all in the way of business, into the regions of fairy- 
land, where splendor and beauty strive for the mastery. 
And he who does it without drawing on invention fora 
fact, or presuming to enter one item in his catalogue which 
an inspection of the estate does not fully justify. His effects 
are wrought by the sheer art W here an ordi- 
nary auctioneer would give a description of a site, he will 


of ¢ Joring. 


give a history of a site, and garnish it with a train of pleas- 
ing and romantic associations. He exhausts the pictorial 
beauties of his scene, and “ then imagines new.” The vege- 


table world he endues with spirituality, and will give the 


ivy credit for ingenuity as well as devotion to the domain || 


that cherishes it, in the grace and order with which it en- 


twines itself around the walls. Rocks he inspires with 
symmetry, and embryo chalybeates are incubated by his 
magic touch. 


perfection; here the tournaments of ancient days might be 


Pomp and retirement are offered in equal 


transcended, and yet Zimmerman have found inspiration 
for his muse. The thought that suggests itself to the mind 
on perusing these things is, how can the man knock down 
so many paradises! Js he a destroying angel in disguise ? 


Or is it “Cain’s jawbone” he wicldeth in his left hand, 
miscalling it a hammer? 
On the day appointed, and within five or 


afier the hour fixed for business, he is announced by the 


ten minutes 


| ringing of a bell, and a cluster of eager-looking persons in 


1 


the lobby are seen wending towards the auction-room, 
headed by a tall hale-looking man, about sixty years of age, 
walking as though he were rather stiff in the joints, hold- 
ing some papers in his hand, and talking (without looking 
at any one as he moves) in a loud nasal tone and peremp- 


| quently of every class in particular. 


nation of “ ordinary,” and a pair of dark destructive look- 
ing eyes, quick in motion and various in expression, by na- 
ture wrathful, often watchful, playful if need be, and where 
the interests of his principal demaud it, sparkling with mer- 
riment and fun. He looks a compound of the sportsman, 
the comedian, and the sea-captain, possessing considerable 
patronage, and of an iron constitution. 

He stands up and commences his exordium. This is sur- 
passing. The beauties of nature are here « clipsed by the 
Howers of eloquence, and the figures of rhetoric east into the 
shade by the nameless air with which he utters his eulo- 
cium on the house and grounds about to be knocked down 
to the highest bidder. I had been attracts d to the seene by 
a perusal of his printed lucubrations, and now, in the pre- 
sence of the master-spirit from which they had emanated, 
felt thankful that the property was so far beyond my poor 
means of investment as to leave nothing to fear from the 
wiles of the arch tempter before me. In his oral address he 


rejects all formalities of diction, throws aside the restraint 


of continuity, and speaks with a racy enercy truly irresisti- 
ble. He unites the acumen of the pleader, the « sprit of the 
wit, and the fascination of the makes his 
hits and points like a great actor, and works them up with 
the aid of his potent physiognomy, his equally potent ac- 
tion, and his hammer. He states 


tends that it is too low, and dilates upon the brightening 


mnprov salore 


the valuation, and con- 


prospects of agriculture under the blessed effects of Sir Ko- 
bert Peel's new measure, the merits of which he declines 
discussing at length, but contents himself with simply pre- 
dicting, upon his honor as a gentleman, that it must work 
inealeulable good for the interests of all classes, and conse- 
lhe bidding is at its 
height, and he throws ina little episode about the chaly- 
beate, which “only wanted encouragement, and Harrow- 


} gate and Leamington would have to Aide thew dinunished 


| 


heads.” 


in the centre begs to know why the timber was not men- 


He takes a sip of the colored water. A meek man 


tioned in the catalogue?) The auctioneer affects inereduli- 
ty, but finds, on inspection, that the important article in 
He makes the acknowledg- 
ment; but, instead of apologizing for 


question had been omitted. 
the oversight, reta- 
liates upon his inquisitor for his presumption, by telling 
him plainly he is now expected, without equivocation, to 
become the purchaser. The auctioneer advences, and with 
every new offer he finds fresh matter for dissertation. He 
alludes to the contiguity of the railroad, and comments 
with infinite foree upon the luxury of coming up to town, 
a distance of a hundred miles, and going home to an eight 
o'clock dinner every day . Which our poor forefathe rs uld 


‘ never have believed to be possible; and although this topic 


of wonderment and the concomitant sneer at the past gene- 
! 


ration for only discovering principles of science, and leay- 


ing to posterity the superior credit of their application, is 


hat threadbare, in his hands it loses all its monoto- 


some 


na . eperarte , »} { ; 
ny, and positively smacks of originality. In proclaiming, 


h, he prettily confesses his 
faith in the utility of churches in @ 


the proximity of a chur 





eneral, the convenience 
of having them near one’s residence, and the value of a re« 
ligiou n, in the long 


of society. 


reputath 
He 


small expense 


run, to respectable members 
half promises a seat in parliament at the 
of a princely hospitality, and on the same 
solicitor of 
the place, who happens then to be at his elbow, and on 


terms Wholly promises the acquaintance of the 


whose heart, integrity, and 





cellar he pronounces an enco- 
" with blushes any other 
sa pause, and he 
(in 


used 


cheeks than those of a soliei 


mium that might have su 


se 99 
going 


pretends to bring the matter toa close, 


his left hand rising as he bends downwards 
lips clenched and 


eyebrows expanded as at the very verge of an impending 


till his chin al- 
most touches the “ eonditi of sale,” 
crisis. A modest-looking gentleman enters, and all eves are 
turned upon him by a cry from the auctioneer, and that if 
" Do you 
guarantee the seat?” drily interrogates a wag noways in- 


he wants a seat in parliament, now is his time. 


" Certainly, sir,” is the reply, “if you 
To he or not to be? as 
one of our great poets has said —"Gay, in ‘The Beg- 
gar’s Opera,’ again interpolates the daring wag, ambitious 


terested in the sale. 


will condescend to buy the estate. 
” 
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of fairly measuring wits with so distinguished a humorist. || suaded to take it. All this was carried to Rodolfo, who, 


A burst of laughter gives the auctioneer breathing-time for 
adducing the name of his author, and he then turns upon 
his victim with a volley of merciless raillery, which anni- 
hilates his courage and his fancy ata blew. Other inter- 
ruptions occur, which he encounters with the same bold 
front as before, and adding that nothing pleases him more | 
than to be asked questions, as he knows they are always 
the prelude toa fresh bid. He traverses his ground again, | 
and sums up with a declaration that the spot defies de- 
seription—that it is fit for a little emperor—that there is a 
richness and @ grandeur, together with a quietude and a 
repose about it, which in all his experience, which had 
been considerable, he had never seen equalled—that if it 
has a fault, it is that an expenditure of money in improve- 
ments on this little paradise were an utter impossibility ; 
and in fine, that his grace the Duke of Wellington himself | 
might be proud to make this place his residence. 

Gifted and incomparable disposer of lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments! Under sway of thy omnipotent art, the 
very sense is quickened, the fancy warmed, and the ecredu- 
lity of the most obdurate bidder invoked, as by the spirit of 
a sorcerer. Thy extemporaneous rhetoric is nof strained: 


like the quality of mercy, it is twice blessed, "it blesses 
him that se//s and him that days” 
"Tt is mightiest in the mightiest, 
And becomes the Great Auctionee: 
Even better than his advertisements!” 


[It is now time to close: it is clear, from the countenances 
in his immediate vicinity, that the highest expectations 
have been realized: all are satisfied, the property is ap- 
preciated, and the auctioneer threatens to knock it down. 
He gives warning, that in one moment, in one soe/:/ary mo- 
ment, the sacrifice must be made. He places his hammer 
to his heart and vows he frr/s that he is making a sacri- 
fice. }t annoys him—he declares it annoys him, and his 
face assumes the look of a man stung by a moscheto. This 
most matchless thing of the kind—a place fit for a little 
emperor—and a house that will last till the end of the 
world, to be gvren away !—" it offends him to the soul.” 
As he gets pathetic, the nasal twang is more palpable. He 
is now trying the chance ofan extra hundred. He says that, 
as it is the doom of man sometimes to be disappointed, so 
has he often in the course of his “long experience” felt the 
pangs of regret, but never to the extent to which he is agi- 
tated now. He confesses at the full pitch of his lungs that 
“there is a reluctance in this arm to do its duty ”—ii up- | 
it won't let him—a smile steals through his 
he reins up, becomes ferocious, 


braids him 
tear—a titter cominences 

indignant, disgusted! roars 
and then knocks the lot down with a polite bow to the 
of the colored water is the 


"shame upon the sacrilege,” | 
purchaser—and a draught 


climax. Bentley's Miscellany. 





VENETIAN TALES. 


Ther 
(TAKEN FROM THE 


PODESTA, 


DRAMA OF VICTOR HUGO.) 


CHAPTER IV.—THE SACRIFICE. 

A corFix, as we have already intimated, had been pre- 
pared, and bearers were in readiness to convey her to the 
tomb. 

Thisbia, by a bribe which was sufficiently munificent to 
have purchased these men for any act whatever, induced 
them to carry an empty coflin to the tomb, and to bear the 
body of Catarina to her own chamber, and deposit it on 
her own bed. 
that two fleet horses were procured, and kept in readiness 


She also gave orders to a domestic to see 


near a private entrance of her house. She then sat down 
at the foot of the bed to await the recovery of Catarina 
for we need not say that it was a narcotic and not a poison 
that had been administered. The litthe metal erucitix lay 
upon her lap. , 
"Ah, my mother !" she said, “if this present has brought 
happiness to any one, it has not been to thy daughter!” 
But Rodolfo, was he all this ime ignorant of what had 
taken place? ‘The same confidential maid, Dafne, from 
whom the spy of the Council of Ten had, by his terrible 
threats, extorted the letter, was in the neighboring oratory 
during the whole of the scene we have just endeavored to , 
describe; and she made report of all that she had heard to 
Rodolfo. Unhappily her report was far from correct. From 
her place of concealment, and judging alone by what | 
reached her ear, it seemed that Thisbia was a participant, 


To 


a willing accomplice, in the murder of her mistress. 


Dafve it appeared that she not only brought the poison, 
but that it was owing to her that she had been finally per- i 


conscious of the just cause of jealousy he had given to 
Thisbia, did not doubt for a moment that this passion had 
led her to assist, and probably to provoke Angelo to the 
assassination of Catarina. He now sought the house of 
Thisbia with a heart full of bitterness and revenge. 

He knocked at the door—he entered—Thisbia met him 
with a melancholy smile—was about to narrate her pro- 
ceedings and her plans—he abruptly silenced her, “It is I 
who have to speak—it is for you to listen.” And he forth- 
with overwhelmed her with a torrent of reproaches. “ Re- 
ply not,” he continued, as she attempted to interrupt his 
vehement accusations. ‘ Spare excuses—inventions—lies. 
[ know all. You may well perceive—I know it all. There 
was a certain Dafne, madam, two steps from you—sepa- 
in the oratory. There was a certain 
Dafne, [ say, who saw much—heard all—was close by. 
You brought the poison—you—will you deny it? You 
brought the poison—and I—I! have brought this dagger.” 
And he drew a poniard from his bosom and held it before 


rated by a door only 


her eves, 

Thisbia did not shrink from the weapon. But this cruel 
resolution of Rodolfo’s—taken so suddenly, upon the first 
report, Which would not admit, would not hear of expla- 
nations—fell on her like a death-blow. “You hold me,” 
“even at this price! You will kill me out of love 

without a word heard. Oh, Rodolfo! is it 
tell me from your own mouth—that you never 


she said, 
for another 
true, then 

loved me ?” 

" Never!” exclaimed Rodolfo. 

" That word,” she said," kills more than your dagger will.” 

" Never!” he repeated. “ Love for you, I say it witha 
boast, I never felt; some pity, at the most.” 

" Ungrateful man !—and she—tell me, did you love her?” 

" Did IT love her?” eried Rodolfo, and as well for the tor- 
ture of the unhappy, and, as he believed, the guilty crea- 
ture before him, as the expression of his own full heart, he 
poured forth the warmest devotion, and lavished his enthu- 
siastic praises upon the deceased. 

Thisbia interrupted him in his career. “ Well,” said 
she, with a forced calmness, “if you love her I have done 
well.” 

* Done well!” exclaimed the furious Rodolfo. 


| the maid Dafne had reported to him, and again demanding 
| to know if she had any thing to say in its contradiction, 


| 
1] 


|| boast it 


“Well,” said Thisbia in despair, for she saw that the 
mind of Rodolfo did not rest a moment upon her—" well, 
she told you true—I did revenge myself—I poisoned her— 


| itis I who killed her.” 


“You confess it, then,” cried Rodolfo—" you even 


“Yes, itis I who did it—strike—it is I who killed her— 


strike, | say—” 


"Yes, I have done well. Are you quite sure what it is I 


have done ?” 

"Sure! I tell you that Dafne was there and heard it all. 
There were but three of them, she said, in the chamber 
the podesta, his wife, and one whom they ealled Thisbia ; 
and she it was who, by some cruel artifice or dreadful 
threat, induced her to drink the poison. Wha: can you say 
in your defence ?” 

"Oh, nothing, Rodolfo!” answered the generous and 
despairing girl. 3elieve it all—believe it all—I wish to 
die—and to die near you, at your feet, by your hand, is all 
that I can now hope for; it is all you could grant me, Ro- 
dolfo. But hear me for an instant. I deserve, I think, some 
pity, though for such as Lam the world has little compas- 
sion to spare. It knows little, and it cares less, what virtue, 
what love, what courage or devotion may remain to us. 
When I was a child [ was a mendicant; at sixteen years | 
found myself in the world without bread. [ was picked up 
from the streets by some of your great lords—they relieved 
me from hunger to plunge me into vice. [ know what will 
be said—vou should have died of hunger—as if it was so 
easy to die of hunger at sixteen. Yes, all compassion is for 
the great, the noble, the fortunate; if they weep, you con- 
sole them—if they do ill, you excuse them. They may 
weep—they may complain; for us po fate is too severe. 
Poor wretch !— go on, go on—utter no complaint—conceal 
your tears—all the world is against you. Woman of p/ea- 
‘ you were made to suffer.” 


sure! y 

She sank her head within the palms of her hands and 
remained silent fora few moments. Then raising her face 
and dashing the tears from her eves, she continued——" But 
the heart lived on. Leannot make you comprehend me; 
but I needed, as my sole salvation, that I should have some 
one to love. Twas to the world—no matter what; but all I 
felt within—who was to receive it, Who was to know it, 
how was it to live, unless there was some ene person to 
whom I could be noble, generous, devoted ? Tsay not this 
to turn you from your resolution or to appease your anger. 
It isnot possible you can love me—you say you never have. 
But, O Rodolfo! to what point of madness the poor girl 
who now speaks has loved you—when | am dead you may, 
perhaps, know. And I—I was all the while to you 
distraction 


Rodolfo impatiently broke in upon these passionate re- 


a mere 


& pastime—so it seems 


grets of the poor Thisbia, reminding her of the story which | 


Rodolfo plunged the dagger in her side—she fell. 
“ Give me your hand, Rodolfo,” said the fallen and dying 


| girl. “Oh, leave me this hand!” she said, as he attempt. 


ed to extricate it from her hold. 

At this moment the voice of Catarina was heard from 
the couch on which she lay. Rodolfo ran towards her, and 
clasped her in his arms. 

"Great God! thou art living !” he cried ; “ how hast thou 
been saved 2?” 

"By me,” said Thisbia, endeavoring to raise herself— 
by me !—for thee!” 

In vain did Rodolfo run to the expiring girl ;—all succor 
was useless—all his passionate regret unavailing. “Go,” 
she said, “to thy Catarina—give yourself up to joy—for- 
get that Iam here. I have deceived the podesta. I gave a 
narcotic instead of a poison. Horses are ready. In three 
hours yon will be out of the power of Venice. She is free— 


| dead to the podesta—dead in the estimation of all the 


one of the most fascinating of women— 


world—living only for you. Have I not done well, Rodolfi ?” 
He hung like one distracted over the generous and ex- 


piring Thisbia—" Ah!” said she with a faint smile, which 


recalled, for the last time, the exquisite grace and gayety of 
“you will think of 


me sometimes, will you not? After all, you will say she 


' was a good girl, that Thisbia.—Let me say once more, my 





Rodolfu—adieu, sy Rodolfo,”—and, still holding the hand 
of Rodolfo, she breathed her last. 


GOOD BACK-GROUNDS, 

A ecrrespondent of the United States Gazette, in criti- 
cising the pictures in an exhibition, lauds several, and then 
adds: 

"95. Portrait of a lad¥—Good back-ground.” 

Alas! how many both of ladies and gentlemen are there 
whose only title to notice is their back-ground ! Nothing 
in themselves; nothing in mind or body to warrant the 
confidence in which they stand before the world, taking 
their place among the respectable and excellent in society ; 
nothing in their plans or achievements te warrant any 
assumption of position—all dependant upon some back- 
eround of accidental or inherited wealth, or the favor of 
some wealthy friend, or the influence of some accidental 
profession. 

It is the palace against which he leans; it is the robe 
that gathers in majestic folds at his back ; it is the pledged 
hostility to others, of those that support Arm ; it is the facul- 
ty of politieal change, or the accommodation of political 
creed; it is the art which preserves the exercise of flashy 
talents for popular exhibition, but never displays in private; 
the cant of popular doctrine, of the forward championship 
of well-received opinions. All these, and a thousand other 
means, are contrived to give good back-ground to men of 
litle personal weight, and t insure to them a_ position 
almost enviable with those who do not pause, or have not 
the pewer to sce that the goodness of the back-ground 
makes the prominent figure only the more ridiculous. And 
the very commendation built on such “grounds” are in 
reality the keenest censure with minds capable of appre- 
ciating the force of strictures, and able to discriminate be- 
tween direct deserved praise and the qualified commenda- 
tion that looks to some extraneous reflective object. 
REAUTIPUL 


THE wibow. 


Years after the death of her husband, for whom she 


never put on mourning, the tears would come into her eyes 


while she was sitting by herself and looking out of the 
window or into the fire—and so, in the midst of a cheerful 
conversation. Yet nobody saw them; there was no flourish 
of the unappeasable pocket-handkerehief, no hysterical sob- 
bing, no stifling of the innocent throe, no catching of the 
breath ; nobody suspected her sorrow—nobody but one—a 
misbelieving old bachelor.——And they were married. And 
now !—her tears fall faster than ever—and more publicly 
than ever. The white poeket-handkerchief is never out of 
her hand—her lips are very pale -and she sits by 
the window all day long, and looks into the fire sometimes 
for an hour together—when there is any body by. 


very 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Czarina, an historical romance of the court of 
Russia, by Mrs. Hofland, occupies the seventh number of | 
Harper’s cheap Library of select novels. Founded on the | 
history of Menzikoff, the famous Russian minister, worthy | 
of forming a trio with Wolsey and Richelieu, it expands and 
embellishes the incidents in the career of the ennobled pas- 
try cook, and interweaves with them a sentimental tale of 
love, the whole constituting an attractive and interesting 
romance. Those who fear exposing themselves to the so- 
phistry of Bulwer, may venture without alarm on any thing 
endorsed by the name of Mrs. Hofland. After much suffer- 
ing and many thrilling adventures, virtue is rewarded and 
vice punished after the most approved fashion of novelists 
and poets, though unfortunately, not that of real life. The 
story well illustrates its Shaksperian motto, that 

Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in conient, 

Than to be perk’d up in a glittering griet, 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

Kinestey’s Soctat Cuore has become so favorably known 
by the two volumes which have already appeared, that our 
musical readers will be gratified to learn that the editor 
has lately added a third to the series. Like its predeces- 
sors, it contains a selection made with much taste and dis- 
crimination from the most popular productions of the mas- 
ters of song and music. The pieces are generally arranged 
for several voices, with an accompaniment for the piano- 
forte, and the work will be found a valuable contribution 
to the enjoyments of the social musical circle. 

Tre Democratic Review for October sustains its usual 
high literary character. Articles of general interest predo- 
minate over those of a political cast, and the number is 
thus rendered an unusually interesting one. Mr. Brownson 
makes a review of Schmucker’s Psychology an opening 
for pouring out his strong and original views with his cus- 
tomary fluency and energy. Whittier utters a noble and 
powerful poetic appeal in behalf of the great truth that 
" All revenge is crime,” on the scaffold as well as in the 
private murder. The author of the “ Analyst” contributes 
an essay on “ Political Pamphleteering,” which evinces 
much research and discrimination, and displays a happy 
analytical and descriptive ability. An amusing and curious 
collection of anecdotes of author-booksellers, worthy to 
have been an omitted chapter of D'Israeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature, is contributed by “ one of the craft.” An inte- 
resting digest of Dr. Millingen’s History of Duelling is fur- 
nished by the editor. The “ Incident in a Railroad Car” 
is one of the finest effusions of Lowell, a true poet, with all 
his affectations and imitations of Tennyson. Other articles 
make up a nuinber equal to any which has yet appeared. 


Tue Kyicxersocker for October opens with a sketch of 
a nautico-antiquarian adventure off the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi, told by the sufferer himself, a member of the coast 
survey, in a highly graphic and humorous style. " The 
Ultra Moral Reformer’ 
hits at those who would carry out to ultraism principles 
excellent in moderation but ruinous in excess. “ Bull- 
finches; a sporting sketch,” is a caricature, amusing, but 
over-done. ‘ Edward Alford” contains a death-scene, de- 
scribed with unusual moral courage. 
criticism of “ Mount Vernon, a poem!” breaks a butterfly 
on the wheel; and the editor's table is amusing, as usual. 


* gives some pungent and irresistible 


The retrospective 


Tae Cavren Recorp, for the last month, contains ano- 
ther number of the retrospective criticisms by W. A. Jones, 
entitled “The Old English Library,” to which we have 
before referred with much gratification. The subjects of 
this number of the series are the chaplains of Cromwell, 
Howe and Owen, whose biographies and characteristics 
are given with much clearness and discrimination. 


Tue Eriscorat, Fammy Monitor for October is accom- 
panied with an engraving of Trinity Church as it will ap- 
pear when completed, and an historical and descriptive 
sketel,, from which we learn that the length of the com- 
pleted editice will be 192 feet: its breadth 84 feet; ihe 
height of its tower 163 feet; and of its spire 264 feet. 

Conn’s series oF Reapryc-Books, in five numbers, have 
been published by Caleb Bartlett. The lessons are so ar- 
ranged as to lead by a regular gradation from easy to diffi- 
cult reading. One useful feature is, that all the new words | 
contained in each reading lesson are placed at its head, 
divided, pronounced, and defined. The series seems well |! 
adapted to benefit the cause of elementary instruction. 





| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The “ Essay on Shelley” is declined. It is written with much 
vigor and power of expression, but is slanderously unjust 
to the great poet whom it professes to analyze. His poets 
cal station ts now established high on Parnassus, and the 
faultlessness of his later life answers most satisfactorily 
the calumnies of dus enemies, while hus publication of his 
early heretical opinions has been most ably defended by 
Talfourd, in las speech for Moxon.—" The Susceptible 
Man” shall appear next week, and we shall be gratified to 

“Night” 


complete and comprehensive.—" Lanes to a ia] ar-slup ” are 


hear again from its author. as not sufficiently 


accepted.—Mr. Todd will appeal to the widerstandings of 
" Adonis,” “ The Lament of 


the Bar in our next number. 
a Bachelor,” and “ October,” are respectfully declined. 
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Columiia College.—The late annual commencement of 
this time-honored institution was rendered enusually inte- 
resting and attractive by the installation of a new Presi- 
dent in the place of Hon. William A. Duer, wiom ill-health 
had compelled to resign the station which he had so long 
filled with honor to himself and the College. The intro- 
ductory address was delivered by Hon. Peter A. Jay, and 
was a polished and classical exposition of the true aims 
and tendencies of a liberal education. It was responded to 
by the President-elect, Nathaniel F. Moore, LL. D. who 
followed the usual ceremonial acknowledgments with an 
able, dignified and paternal address to the students, over 
whom he was now called to preside. He inculcated the 
value and imporiance of a collegiate education, particularly 
its classical department, (“himself the bright example that 
he drew,”) deprecated the misdirected ambition which 
leads to insubordination, and dwelt feelingly upon the filial 
affection felt by all her deserving scions to their revered 
alma mater. His induction into the official chair was suc- 
ceeded by the customary orations from the graduating class, 
which we have not space to individualize, but which, with 
scarcely an exception, evinced unusual maturity of thought, 
and displayed a finish and grace of style, affording the best 
evidence of the ability and care of their instructors, and of 
the elevating and refining influence of classic lore. The 
church in which the celebration was held was crowded to 
overflowing with a brilliant and interested audience, com- 
posed chiefly of ladies, who are always the most enthusias- 
tie attendants upon literary festivals, and who seemed par- 
ticularly edified by the critical attention which they be- 
stowed upon the Greek and Latin salutatories. The music 
was adinirably selected and performed, with the single ex- 
ception of the loud pedal time-beating of the leader of the 
orchestra, who seemed to forget that music is most perfect 
when it seems most like a spontaneous production, and 
that its mechanical aids should be kept as much as pos- 
sible out of sight. 
The address of the 
Association upon the succeeding evening was an appro- 


tev. Hugh Smith before the Alumni 


priate supplement to the exercises. Its subject was " Pub- 
lie Opinion ;” and the erator depicted with much clearness, 
force, and happiness of classical allusion, the value and 
dangers of this wide-spread power, the means of influenc- 
ing it which honor would reject, and the arms which a 
wise and good man should employ to direct its course and 
withstand its errors. The speaker concluded with an ele- 
gant and well-deserved compliment to President Moore, 
whose distinguished ability, thorough learning, cultivated 
tasté, and polished courtesy, cannot fail to sustain and 
increase the already pre-eminent reputation ef Columbia 
College. 


Dr. Channing. 
the loss which the world has sustained by the death of this 
great and good man. His fame is for posterity; we are too 


It is impossible fully to realize as yet 


near him to comprehend in one glance the whole extent of 
his intellect; distance can alone enable us to form any idea 
of its vast compass. Its most striking characteristic was 
the zeal and eloquence with which he advocated the su- 
premacy of soul over body. His chief aim was to inculcate 
this doctrine with all the embellishments of his fine fancy 
and the graces of his style, and to urge the elevation and 
culture of the divine principle within. From this root sprang 
most of his peculiar views and theories. Fortified by this, 
he hesitated not to speak out boldly and plainly of subjects 


on which mere worldly pradence would dictate silence. | 
|| He looked on all men as possessing iv common with hime || 


|| selfa spark of celestial fire, and therefore felt them to be 
his brethren. This sympathy intensified his benevolence, 
and added increased earnestness to his appeals to them in 
behalf of their spirijual elevation. His noble and lofty ideas 
were enshrined in such a transparent and glowing style, 
that their utterance would often make the hearer’s heart 
“leap up as at the sound of a trumpet.” He has gone, nor 
left his equal behind; but his writings remain; and if any 
thing could increase the value which we attach to them, 
it would be the reflection that they are a precious legacy 
to which he can now add nothing more. 


Park Theatre e 


taming their varied 


Mr. and Mrs. Brougham have been sus- 
‘I hey took 
for, arriving almost unan- 


rides With great success. 
the town quite by surprise, 
nounced and unheralded by any anticipatory eulogies, they 
have secured to themselves a mosi decided expression of 
public favor. Mrs. Brougham combines the advantage of a 
fine person and a clear and pleasing voice, with great tact 
and ability in her profession, She made her dcdut as Lady 
Teazle, in the School for Scandal, perhaps the most per- 
fect of all comedies. Ler reading of the character was su- 
perior to its ordinary conception, She made Lady Teazle 
not a heartless, unprincipled woman of fashion, but a lively 
heedless girl, made dizzy by her elevation from her coun- 
try seclusion to a high station in the gay world, with her 
better feelings simothered but not des royed, Even in her 
first quarrel with Sir Peter she teases him without the 
least malice, bui from the mere sportiveness of her spirits ; 
and the allusions to her possible widowhood were well 
given by Mrs. Brougham in a style of badinage only. The 
screen-scene Was capitally executed, and her emphatic re- 
pudiation of “the man of sentiment” might well win par- 
don for the situation into which her thoughtless but not 
vicious tmprudence had betrayed her. A lady-like bearing, 
a graceful ease and a bewitching arehness are distinguishing 
attributes of this new star, who shines with a cheering, if 
not a dazzling light. 

Mr. Brougham assumes the characters which poor Power 
with himself, and thus foreed any 


has almost identified 


new representatives of the parts ‘to encounter not only 
their intrinsic difficulties, but the peril of a comparison 
with one so kindly and admiringly remembered. In despite 
of this embarrassment, Mr. Brougham has been received 
with great and increasing favor, and is the best specimen 
of the light-hearted, humorous and unabashed Irishman 
now extant. The strongest proofs of his merits as an actor 
are the unceasing shouts of laughter which he elicits from 
his audiences. Both he and his lady are most valuable and 


attractive acquisitions to the Park company. 


De Be gris’ Concert. —One of the mosi brilliant and nu- 
merous audiences of the season graced with their presence 
the “Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert’ 
Signor De Begnis at the Apollo Saloon, which has been 
newly refitted and appropriately decorated. The perform- 


’ 


given by 


ances were of the most varied and attractive character, and 
the (out ensemble did high credit to the tact and zeal of the 
enthusiastic and able merstro. The only drawback arose 
from the very full and well-distributed orchestra not hav- 


ing practiced together sufficiently to harmonize the dis- 
crepancies in time and style, which will always exist be- 
tween even the best solo performers. A few additional re- 
hearsals would have corrected this single defect. Mr. and 
Mrs. Seguin were very warmly received, and showed the 
good effects of their summer's repose. Both were in excel- 
lent voice, and their execution was never more finished. 
Mrs. Bailey re-appeared after her long absence from the 
public eye, and in the scena from Norma showed herself well 
worthy of the popularity which she has always enjoyed. 
Madame Mevovino Malone made her first appearance be- 
fore an American audience. She has a fall and well-cult- 
vated voiee, and sang an Irish ballad with much taste. But 
Signor De Begnis was himself the star of the evening. His 
buff pieces, which display to such advantage his histrionie 
as well as voeal powers, were, with good judgment, made 
prominent attractions. His inimitable "J’a de Vargent!” 
was encored with the same hearty en yment as if it was 
heard for the first time, and it had an appropriate pendant 
in “ I] fanatico per la Musica.” Altogether the concert was 
a rich musical feast, but was protracted to rather a fa- 
tiguing length by the number and extent of the concerted 


pieces suppiied by the too liberal hand of the worthy signor. 


Patience.—In the next edition of Webster's dictionary 
-ve learned lexicographer would do well to add to his defi- 
nitions of patience the following, given by an old drama- 
o drive a snail from London to Moscow ; neither 


oT 


tist: 
use goad nor whip to him, but let him take his own time.” 
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guess? And why now bers are broken By dreams that your fancy possess, In which a sweet name is oft spoken, Can't can’t can’t you 
you guess, you guess, 
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Can't you guess why you always are singing 
The songs that we heard the last spring? 
Do you think of their musical ringing, 
Or how sweetly the Captain can sing ? 
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‘Tis am accident scarce worth repeating, 
Vet people, you know dear, will talk, 

But ‘tis strange how you always are meeting 
With some one you know when you walk; 

You are fond of the grave, ‘tis so shady, 
Besides ‘tis frequented the less; 

Is a tale there best told to a lady 7 
But if you won't tell, I can guess! 

Iecan guess, I can guess, 

But if you won't tell, I can guess! 




















MISCELLANY. nished with five fingers and two thumbs to each hand. To 
ia ere gratify those who prefer fashionable music, he plays the 
THINE EYES. fantasias of Liszt, Thalberg, Herz, &c.; but when exhibit- 


ing before real connoisseurs, he caooses for his purpose the 
elaborate compositions of the old German school—the 
| learned and difficult fugues of Sebastian Bach and Handel, 
all of which he executes with an ease, as well as a preci- 
sion, which very few masters are able to attain. He plays 
every thing from memory, this faculty being, apparently, 
_as fully developed in him, as it is now and then, though 
rarely, in adults, who have perfected it by long practice. 


Turner eyes! thine eyes! 
The starry skies 
Have not, in all their glittering sphere, 
A beam to wake within my heast 
Such trains of happy thought as dart 
Across my mind, when, in thine eyes, 
I read that I am dear. 


Thine eyes! thine eyes! 
The varied dyes 
Of all the glowing flowers that blow, 
Have not the power to win from me 
Such love as fondly steals to thee, 
When, slyly peeping from thine eyes, 
Affection’s glances glow ! 


A VALUABLE Boy.—“ What can you do 2?” asked a travel- 
ler, of a country urchin whom he saw in front ve a farmer's 
house tickling a toad witha long straw. “O, I can do 
mor’n considerable; I rides the turkeys to water, amie the 
geese, cards down the old rooster, puts up the pigs’ tails 
in paper to make ‘em curl, ham-strings the grass-hoppers, 
makes fires for flies to court by, keeps tally for dad and 
mammy when they scold at a mark, and cuts the buttons 
off dad’s coat when vat sat pray er in the mornin’! 


Thine eyes! thine eyes! 
I do not prize 
The brightest gems on Fashion’s shrine 
So much as one kind look from thee, | 
Sent back in fond return to me; 
Nor care I, so that from thine eyes 
Affection steal to mine! 
~ —— || Fourth of July :— 
Musica Propicy.— perenne Rubinstein, a native of Mos- 
cow, 12 years old, is displaying his extraordinary talents in 
London. In private parties he has exhibited such powers 
on the piano-forte as to astonish even professors who are | 
not led away by admiration of precocious ability. The lad, |! 
who is small, and very slenderly made, executes the same 
music in which Thalberg excels, and to perform which, it 
has been jocosely said, -his celebrated artist has been fur- 


E1oquveNnce IN lian alll e find the following speci- 
men in a eard published in an Arkansas paper by some one 
| who had been charged with not wishing to celebrate the 
"Shades of Washington, Hancock, and 


} 


|| mortals, and be propitious! What! abolish that day of 
days! that day when the concentrated wisdom of ages was 
blazoned forth on that ‘immortal sheet !"—that epoch, not 
only in American history, but in the history of the world !— 
that day when the phenix spirit of Universal Liberty arose 
| UP out of the American soil, and spread her broad pinions 
‘never again to be folded '—that day, 


|, Ethan Allen! If T have offended, remember the frailty of | 


for the celebration 


of which, I, in my boyhood days, expended the last sixpence 
| to buy fire-crackers! Forbid it, departed shades! Pacific 
| Ocean! thou ink-stand of creation—and you, ye tall pines 
of Norway, crow-quills for such an oceasion, aid in expung- 
ing that resolution! Let Lethean floods roll over it per- 
petually, and the raven wing of oblivion rest on it forever!” 







































| A TENDER HUsBAND.—AIl who know young Sniffkins, | 
know that he married old Miss Betty Blocket for her money 
—that he cannot touch it till she dies, and that he treats | 
her very badly on account of what he calls her “ unjustili- | 
able longevity.” The other day Mrs. Sniffkins, finding her- 
self unwell, sent for a doctor, and in the presence of Snifl- 1 





kins and the medical man, declared her belief that she 

was “ poisoned,” and that he (Sniff kins) “ done it!” “ I didn't t 

do it!” shouted Sniffkins. ‘It’s all gammon, she isn’t poi- { 

soned. Prove it, doctor, open her upen the spot—l'm 1 

willing.” nl 

1 

THE STAR OF LOVE. : 

| To Miss G. H. S——, Washington , 

Though “ pure and fair, and rich and bright, c 

And like the brilliant gems that stray t 

Along th’ eternal throne of light, hi 
Is pure, devoted Friendship’s ray—” 

More pure and fair is Love's bright star, Ie 

More rich and soft its kindling rays; ¥ 

Its melting power, though seen afar, . 

I feel, and we orship w rhile I I gaze. L. ke 
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